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LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR IN EUROPE. 


LETTER IX. 


Ar the time when it was necessary that the letter for the 
present number of the Child’s Friend should be written, the 
Editor was severely ill, and in such a state of suffering as to 
be unfitted for her task. A friend in Paris has supplied the 
following letter; and the Editor wishes me to say to her 
readers, that while she hopes to be able to address them again 
next month, she feels quite sure that they are no losers on 
the present occasion, by the substitution of her friend’s pen. 
for her own. s. 3. F. 

Paris, Arprit 17. 

How enchanting is this old world of Europe to those 
who see it for the first time, and contrast it with the 
new world they have left behind in America! Here I 
am surrounded by palaces, churches, columns, fountains, 
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pictures, statues, and monuments of every description, 
by hundreds and hundreds of thousands, any one of 
which would draw our whole people to look at it in 
wonder and admiration. Fancy a great bronze column, 
185 feet high, covered from top to bottom with a bas 
relief scroll of Napoleon’s victories, the figures of which 
are three feet high, and crowned with a colossal statue 
of himself.. Imagine the great base that the column 
stands upon to be a square heap of bronze armor of the 
time of the Consulate and the Empire ; — coats stiff 
with embroidery, casques, cuirasses and cannon, all 
mingled as they might be by the victors who stripped 
the slain, and carried off the spoils of a hundred battles. 
Then picture to yourself the great bronze eagles that 
guard each corner of the immense mass, and which weigh 
of themselves alone, not including the great oak wreaths 
they hold, several hundred pounds each. Then ima- 
gine the great stone and asphaltum platform on which 
the whole is placed, smooth as glass, so that the wind 
will take the little tin carriages of the man who sells 
toys there, quite across. ‘Take this stupendous monu- 
ment, as if you were one of the Genii of the “ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments,” and set it down at midnight 
in the middle of the Common. Would not the good 
people of Boston, all our uncles and aunts and cousins 
and neighbors, rub their eyes when they passed the 
place the next morning! It is a perfect miracle of ge- 
nius and art where it stands, and transports every body 
that sees it, though it cannot be transported itself. 
(Excuse me; the worse a pun is, the better it is.) It 
would be but little more miraculous, in a sense, if it 
had been transported hither from Rome in an instant, 
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like the house of our Lady of Loretto, in Catholic 
legends. In a sense, indeed, it was transported hither 
from Rome. It is, in its general outlines, a copy of the 
column of Trajan. It occupies the centre of a square, 
or rather of an octagon of palaces, called the Place 
Vendome. This is what is called modern Paris. Yet 
these houses were built well nigh two hundred years 
ago. The entrance into every one is through a great 
archway, into which a carriage can drive, called by the 
French a porle-cochere. Over these archways grins a 
colossal mask, forming the key-stone of the arch, 
Every one of these masks is of a different type of gi- 
gantic and grotesque ugliness, all round the square. 
The entrance to it is by a street of beautiful shops, 
called the Rue de la Paix. The exit towards the palace 
and gardens of the Tuilleries, is directly opposite, and 
is called the Rue Castiglione. The War Office was 
here in Napoleon’s time. I forget all the glory thus 
commemorated, when I remember how multitudes of 
the women of the people used to stand here for hours, 
in tail, as the French say; the end of the melancholy 
procession reaching quite across this spacious Place 
into the Rue de la Paix, waiting for news of the last 
battle. Whoever chose then to wait and watch here, 
might see those wretched ranks thin out as the day ad- 
vanced, with shrieking and rending of hair as the list 
of the killed and wounded was read. 

Let us forget the gloom of so much glory, and try to 
find pleasanter remembrances. We have not far to go 
for a most glorious and beautiful sight, the Place de la 
Concorde, all glistening in the spring sun like a city 
of Paradise in the appropriateness and beauty of all its 
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adjuncts and ornaments. This, too, is modern Paris, 
and of very recent date in most respects. The first we 
hear of it is its having been a nameless piece of dirty 
waste land, somewhat less than a hundred years ago, 
which the king of that time, Louis XV., granted to the 
city government of Paris, at their request, for the erec- 
tion of a statue of himself in the centre. It was 
thereupon called the Place Louis Quinze. But that 
statue was afterwards removed, the Guillotine ereeted 
in its stead, and here all the most dreadful horrors 
of the French Revolution were enacted. Here, on the 
2ist of June, 1793, Louis XVI., and afterwards Marie 
Antoinette, were put to death. Charlotte Corday suffer- 
ed on the succeeding 17th of July. Bussot and twenty- 
nine others, October 2nd. But we have no room for the 
melancholy list. We can only say that in a little more 
than two years, 2800 persons were executed here. I 
am sorry that I told you of these dreadful historical 
reminiscences identified with the place, before describ- 
ing it as itmow stands, and as finished by Louis Phi- 
lippe in 1836. France owes much to this man, not, in- 
deed, as a king, but as the “ Old Mortality” of monar- 
chy. As that worthy of Scott’s admirable novel 
traversed Scotland, deepening the old inscriptions and 
restoring the old covenanting monuments, so has Louis 
Philippe done by all the relics of Freneh Royalty. 
Not a single one of his predecessors has he neg'tected, 
from Pharamond downwards. When he descends to 
the Shades, the whole seventy of them ought to be 
“moved for him to meet him at his coming.” . nd 
not they alone: for, making for the centre of the place, 
as the best point of descriptive departure, what do we 
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find there? A monument of the time of Sesostris, king 
of Egypt, erected by him before the great temple of 
Thebes more than three thousand years ago, or 1550 
years before Christ. This enormous stone, all of one 
piece, 72 feet high, 7 feet and a half wide at the 
base, of red granite, and covered with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, was given to the French government by 
the Viceroy of Egypt in consideration of an armed and 
naval establishment which that government had_ helped 
him to form at Alexandria. Eight hundred men 
struggled with it three months in Egypt, in the midst 
of cholera and all manner of hardships, building a road 
and constructing machinery to ggag it, completely cased 
in wood, down to the Nile. It cost two millions of 
francs to place it where it now is. This was done with 
great pomp and ceremony in October, 1836, the royal 
family and about a hundred and fifty thousand other 
people looking on; and a great job it appears to have 
been. Now try to place yourself in imagination at the 
foot of this great obelisk of Luxor, mounted up as it is 
upon a single block of gray granite of France, covered 
all over with gilded engraving of the machinery used in 
placing the great thing whereit is. The Place de la 
Concorde itself, which surrounds you, is eight sided, 
and if the excavations round it were filled with water, 
it would be an island, seven hundred feet or so across, 
and connected with the main land by four elegant little 
bridges. But instead of water, these ‘ diggings” are 
beautifully filled with flower-gardens. At the eight 
corners of the island are eight pavilions, as they are 
called ; or great watch-houses of elegant architecture, 
occupied by the military or the police as occasion re- 
VOL. XIV. 9* 
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quires. Each of these forms the base of a gigantic 
statue representing one of the principal cities of 
France. It is as if the whole eight were sitting in 
friendly council for the good of Paris. How beautiful 
they are, with their grand expressionless faces, and their 
graceful attitudes, and their simple antique drapery. 
They are all sitting in their mural crowns, — the fortified 
cities on cannons, the commercial ones on bales of goods. 
Strasburg alone seems instinct with emotion. She has 
her arm akimbo, as if braving Germany to which she 
once belonged. Look north from the obelisk up the 
Rue de la Concorde, and the splendid church of the 
Madeleine, modelled won the idea of the Parthenon, 
bounds your sight. On your right are the Gardens 
of the Tuilleries; on your left are the Champs Elysées ; 
behind you is the Chamber of Deputies. Both before 
and behind you, in the Place itself, you have a splendid 
fountain, each being a round basin fifty feet in diameter, 
in which stands a smaller basin, with a still smaller above 
it, supported and surrounded by bronze figures of rivers, 
seas, genii of fruits, flowers and fisheries, and all manner 
of gods of commerce and navigation, all spouting water 
like mad. Oh how beautiful it all is, sparkling in the 
sunlight, and utterly defying description. 1 will tell you 
in my next, of the grandeur that surrounds this Place. 
It is in fact only a part, less than a third, of a great 
architectural idea, running miles in extent, from the 
Arc de Triomphe to the Tuilleries. The last and most 
beautiful historical event connected with the Place de la 
Concorde, is the Oath to the Constitution that was taken 
here last winter, all France, so to speak, looking on and 
assisting. It was a great military and civic solemnity. 
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FABLES OF LACHAMBEAUDIE. 


My pear Frienp—I send herewith some specimens 
of the French literature of the present day, which I think 
cannot fail to please your young readers, and the families 
to which they belong, also: for anything in the nature 
ofa parable, fable or allegory contains in itself something 
suited to all ages. The form pleases the young,—the 
substance is not unworthy of the old,— the purpose is 
educational, and meets the wants of both teacher and 
taught. 

M. LacnamBeaunte, the author of the book of Fables, 
from which I have translated what I now send yot for 
the Child’s Friend, is a man of much literary ability, 
which he devotes wholly to the cause of humanity. 
Though a self-made man, rising from the mass of the 
people by his own unaided ability, and ever identified 
with them by his sympatheis, his book has twice been 
crowned by the French Academy, and has passed to e 
seventh edition. Beranger, the celebrated song-maker, 
speaks in the highest terms of it. 

Emile Somestre, the distinguished author of many 
admirable novels and theatrical pieces, was among the first 
to bring the Fables of Lachambeaudie before the public. 
They all indicate the kindness and goodness of his heart 
no less than the superiority of his talents, and there is a 
perfume of Christianity in them which we do not find in 
La Fontaine. That great genius of Fable, formed his 
habits of thought and feeling rather upon the Greek and 
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Roman than the Hebrew model. His style is perfection 
in its clearness, finesse and power ; but his spirit is not 
always so; — unless, indeed, we should accord to it the 
perfection of worldly prudence. 

I give you the extracts from Lachambeaudie as form- 
ing a complete contrast in their spirit. 

Yours, with best wishes for the large circulation of the 
Child’s Friend, because it is doing so good a work in its 
place and day, M. W. C. 





THE SMOKE OF THE INCENSE AND THE SMOKE 
OF THE FORGE. 


From the high altar through the air, 
An incense-cloud, to heaven ascending, 
Met the black forge-smoke mounting there, 
That with itself was gently blending. 
“ Profane one! hence!” the altar-smoke 
Thus proudly to the other spoke :— 
“ T rise to God, and fain would be 
From every taint of earth made free.” 
A voice from Heaven straightway cries, 
“ For all his works our Lord doth care; 
Both, both are precious in his eyes, i 
And labor no less dear than prayer.” : 


THE LOG AND THE COAL. 


Upon the winter’s hearth a green Log mutters, 
Moistening the ashes with its tears. 
A red-hot Coal, all wearily that hears 
The long-drawn sighs and groans it utters, 
Cries, “ Why so noisy, friend?” “ Why, see you not,” 
Replies the Log, “ how hot 
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My furnace of affliction?” “I conclude 

From hence,” replies the Coal, “O weeping wood, 
Thou ’rt feeling thy first anguish; I before 

i So much have suffered that I weep no more.” 


¥ THE TORRENT. 


j FortTH-sPrincinG from the mountain’s side 
A torrent thundered down amain, 


Until its wild impetuous tide 

Left desolate the fertile plain. 
To stay the ill at which they tremble, 
The peasants round the source assemble, 
And, while their powerless dykes they mourn, 
A passing traveller speaks in turn: 
: ‘‘ My counsel is, no more to brave 
; The ravages of this wild wave, 

But bid its stream obliquely flow 

In thousand windings, far below, 
And you shall trace its graceful play 
By the rich green that marks its way.” 


Wise was the word, and instantly 

The laborers to their task-work bent, 
And full of hope, with courage high, 

To the vast plan their hearts they lent, 
And soon beheld in friendly play 
The fierce, wild foe of yesterday. 


ot Se 


Let craven fear give place to love, 
The violent in vain to bind 

By threats and force men ever strove, 
But education, wise and kind, 

Directs each passion at its rise, 

And turns to virtue every vice, 
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THE OLD LION AND THE ASS. 


The Ass,, who with a coward rage 
Had struck the lion in his age, 

By awkward asinine embrace 

Was fain the mischief to efface. 

* And dar’st thou hope,” the Lion said, 
“The grace thy course has forfeited ? 
‘Kisses and kicks alike must pass 

“ As equal insults from an ass.” 





DEAF MUTES, OR, THE ABBE DEL’EPEE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE BOOK OF YOUTH, 
BY MADAME EUGENIE FOA. 


[Concluded.] 


“Arter the departure of Joseph, Julius, who till then 
had been sustained by the sight of his deliverer, sud- 
denly fell into a drowsiness which almost took from him 
the power of replying to the abbé’s questions. He was 
also so feeble when they disembarked, that the boat- 
man after securing his boat, was obliged to take him in 
his arms and carry him to the castle. His arrival oc- 
casioned a great commotion ; the servants went to no- 
tify the Count, who instantly hastened forward, and was 
so terrified, that he could with difficulty comprehend 
how his son had been saved. One thing only in the 
whole narrative entered his ears and heart—his son 
had falien into the water; one sensation only, frightful, 
horrific, dismaying, was experienced by him—his son 
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might have perished. While with the abbé’s assist- 
ance, he himself was laying his son into a well-warmed 
bed, a new personage entered the chamber —a tall 
woman, rather thin, and past the bloom of life; but 
with such a distinguished air, with a face so sweet, so 
sad, and yet so charming, notwithstanding the mournful- 
ness which overspread her countenance and rendered 
it pale, that one felt moved and attracted towards her. 
On entering the chamber, without looking towards the 
bed where she had no suspicion that any one was lying, 
she saw one person only, the abbé. A flush of joy in- 
stantly irradiated her pale attractive face, and with all the 
pure delight, the sincere affection of a daughter who 
finds once more her father, the lady threw herself into 
the abbé’s arms; then after devoting the first moment 
to a gratitude, the date of which was undoubtedly of 
long standing, so far as might be judged from the as- 
tonished countenance of the abbé, she took him by the 
had and presented him to the Count de Solar, making 
signs to which he seemed accustomed, as he understood 
them so well that translating them into words, he in- 
stantly cried out. 

‘The Abbé de l’Epée!’ he then bowed with the 
most respectful admiration to this benefactor of man- 
kind. : 

‘Mademoiselle de Bellgarde!’ said the astonished 
abbé. 

‘Madame the Countess de Solar,’ hastily interposed 
the Count. 

‘ My child, my dear child here! married, the mother 
of a family!’ said the abbé, holding fast the two pretty 
little hands of the Countess. M. de Solar,’ added he, 
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turning towards the Count, ‘if I have caused humanity 
to advance, if I have divested the deaf and dumb of 
the brute, if I have developed in those unfortunate 
beings the intelligence which God places in all his ra- 
tional creatures, the world owes it to the mother of that 
dear child, to the mother of my dear little Madeline — 
you must allow a father, my dear Count, still to use 
that name of endearment; for is she not my daughter, 
my own work? Does she not owe more to me, than 
to her mother? Her mother made the diamond, but I 
carved it; her mother brought to light only the stone, 
I made it glisten, 1 put into it the spark of holy fire 
which turned it into a woman.’ 

At this moment the Countess espied her son, and 
darting towards the bed, she heard — alas, only with her 
eyes — the narrative which the beautiful boy communi- 
cated to her concerning his accident, and the manner in 
which he had been rescued by a friend of the abbé. In 
vain she asked for him in order to thank him, they told 
her that she should see him bye and bye. While the 
Countess was conversing with her son, and lavishing 
upon him those delicate attentions which mothers only 
in their restless and ingenious tenderness know how to 
devise, the abbé, sitting by the Count in an arm-chair 
near the fire, was examining with a grave and pen- 
etrating eye him whom he had come so far in search 
of, and into whose presence, as though he had not been 
seeking the opportunity, a providential miracle had 
introduced him. 

The Count de Solar would have been a very hand- 
some man, had not deep chagrin— perhaps even re- 
morse, who knows?—furrowed his broad forehead 
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with premature wrinkles, obscured the lustre of his 
blue eyes, and branded as it were, a sinister and lasting 


bitterness of expression into the corners of his lips, 


which he curled in a peculiar and sometimes terrific 
fashion. 

‘What pains, what labor it must have cost you, 
M. Abbé, to have invented this surprising art, which 
supplies speech, if I may so say, to the deaf and dumb !’ 
said the Count, who was first to interrupt a silence 
which seemed oppressive to him. 

‘I invented nothing, M. Count,’ replied the abbé 
modestly, ‘I acted only in accordance with the duties 
of humanity imposed on me by my profession. The 
first person who practised this wonderful system, which 
I may have improved perhaps, was a Benedictine monk, 
named Peter de Ponce, of the monastery of Oua in 
Spain. In the year 1570, a constable of Castile had 
a sister and two brothers who were deaf and dumb, 
Peter de Ponce taught them reading, writing and arith- 
metic; he instructed them in the principles of religion, 
in the ancient languages, drawing, natural philosophy, 
astronomy, tactics and politics. His method was sim- 
ple: he made them trace alphabetical characters, the 
pronunciation of which he taught them by the motions 
of the lips and tongue. Afterwards, when they formed 
words, he showed them. the things indicated by those 
words. De Ponce, however, has not left us the detail 
of his proceedings. I derived no assistance, save from 
two works composed also by Spaniards, John Paul Bon- 
net and Ramirez de Carion. Even in 1748, 1 was oc- 
cupied with this class of unfortunates; 1 then met in 
Paris with another Spaniard, named Pareira, who pre- 
VOL. XIV. 10 
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sented a number of his pupils before the Academy of 
Sciences, and obtained the most flattering approbation 
from that society. The vocation came to me in this 
way. In 1732, when I was twenty years old, having 
just laid aside the priest’s gown, my first vocation, for 
the advoeate’s, in crossing a steep street I heard cries 
of terror, and saw at the moment at the upper end 
of the street, a horse who was harnessed to a cart and 
dashing down the descent upon the full gallop. A little 
lower down the street at about twenty paces from the 
horse, two young girls were walking along, calm and 
smiling, without seeming in the least aware of the 
danger which threatened them. I rushed in front of 
these young women, hastily pushing them to one side, 
and showed them the cart whirling over the pave- 
ment, upon the spot where they had stood but a second 
before. I asked them why they did not get out of the 
way sooner. Either by seeing the cart pass so swiftly 
close to them, or by my gestures, they comprehended 
me, and while one of them, still stupified with terror, 
remained looking at the cart as it continued rattling 
along, the other, with a gesture interesting in its 
simplicity, pointed to her mouth and her ears, and 
then smiled with pensive resignation. I accompanied 
these young maidens to their home. They lived with 
an aged aunt; the utmost neatness reigned in their 
dwelling and decorated, if I may so say, their poverty. 
The idea occurred to me, of trying upon these young 
and ignorant minds a plan over which my imagination 
had for some time been brooding, this was the instruct- 


* ing of the deaf and dumb by making gestures a substi- 


tute for articulate speech, and of thus connecting them 
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by the bond of conversation with the rest of the world, 
from which their infirmity seemed to separate them for- 
ever. I served my apprenticeship with these two sisters, 
and I succeeded beyond my expectation; so well indeed, 
that the eldest, who became a very charming woman, 
afterwards married M. Bellegarde. Amidst these em- 
ployments, M. Bossuet, bishop of Troyes, invited me 
into his diocese. I laid aside the lawyer’s gown, to 
assume for the second time that of the priest, which was 
conferred upon me by Bossuet when he appointed me to 
a canonship. Occupied still by the same idea, and 
now more able than ever to act upon it, 1 employed my 
whole substance in founding an institution for the deaf 
and dumb. As I possessed, unfortunately, only an in- 
come of seven thousand livres, it would certainly have 
been insufficient, but for the generous liberality of the 
Duke de Penthiévre. This is my history, M. Count; 
it is simple, laboricus.’ 

‘And sublime, M. Abbé,’ said the Count, whose 
austere visage relaxed under the gentle lustre which 
brightened the countenance of the beautiful old man. 
‘ How happy I am, that chance —’ 

‘No chance, M. Count, I have been in quest of you 
these three years, without knowing your name. After 
learning it fifteen days since —’° 

‘Mine!’ said the Count, surprised. 

‘Yes!’ replied the abbé with vivacity, ‘ and [ request 
a private interview.’ 

‘ Are we not alone, or nearly so?’ said the Count. 

‘The Countess hears with her eyes, as we do with 
our ears,’ observed the abbé, turning his head towards 
the bed where Julius had fallen asleep under his 
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mother’s eye, who was watching his slumber in tender 
anxiety —‘ Your son also is an additional one too 
many — this evening however —for just now a reason 
which | will hereafter tell you, obliges me to leave you ; 
this evening’ — added the abbé in an almost solemn 
tone, and rising, ‘I will return; I hope that my labor 
will not be lost, that I shall find in you sincerity and 
truth ; that your heart will not be deaf to my voice — 
to your heart it will be addressed.’ 

A moment afterwards, the Abbé de l’Epée was 
hastily striding over the short distance which separated 
the castle of St. Ange from the boatman’s house. 





Agreeably to her husband’s orders, Cadichone con- 
ducted the deaf mute into her apartment. She had 
lighted a large fire of brush wood, had put the white 
sheets on the bed and had warmed it thoroughly ; great- 
ly surprised at the silence observed by her guest, she 
then left him alone that he; might lie down; and going 
into the front room, which served her as a kitchen, she 
heated a large glass of wine, into which she put some 
sugar, cloves and cinnamon, and carried it boiling hot 
to her young invalid, whom the beverage seemed first 
to revive and then to throw into a deep sleep. 

When Joseph awoke, he perceived a servant standing 
at the foot of the bed, who presented him with a letter 
as soon as he had opened his eyes, and then made signs 
to him to read it while he should go into the next room 
and wait for the answer, Joseph took the letter, and 
accidentally glancing his eye towards the casement in 
front of his bed, saw the sun just rising, which made 
him think, as was the truth, that he must have slept 
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a long while —all the remainder of the preceding day 
and the whole night. Opposite the window, the deaf 
mute perceived the Abbé de I'Epeé, asleep in one of 
those great arm chairs, of which the top and bottom 
when drawn out form a couch, as soft as it is con- 
venient. Joseph directed one of his silent winning 
smiles towards that venerable slumbering brow, and 
the young unfortunate fancied that he could read amid 
its wrinkles, some mournful and perplexing subject of 
anxiety; then breaking the seal of his letter, he read 
thus : 

*O listen, listen ; my heart beats, my hand trembles. 
I write to you by the light of my watch-lamp, if it 
were day, I would go and throw myself into your arms; 
but should I be allowed, ill and suffering, to go abroad? 
In the meanwhile, the servant who watches by my pil- 
low shall convey to you these words, and with them 
my love. Listen. 

“I do not know how longI had been asleep, when 
I was awakened by the moving of chairs in my father’s 
chamber ; that room adjoins on mine, and the partition 
is so thin, that every sound in the one apartment is 
heard in the other. There was talking ; I recognized 
without difficulty the voice of the priest who was your 
companion this morning, his first words made me start 
to my seat and listen. 

““*M. Count,’ said the venerable man to my father, 
‘you must answer me as before God.’ There was a 
moment’s silence, and the abbé resumed —‘ About 
thirteen years ago, in 1788, I was travelling on horse- 
back upon my way to Peronne; it was night. Sudden- 
ly my horse refused to go forward, I dismounted to 
VoL, XIV. 10* 
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examine the object that terrified him; it was a child 
lying in the middle of the road, sound asleep. I lift- 
ed him up to my saddle before me, and arrived with 
him at Peronne. He might have been about four years 
old; he was as beautiful as an angel, but dirty, and ar- 
rayed in the livery of poverty ; I questioned him in vain, 
the unfortunate was deaf and dumb. That child, M. 
Count, I brought up, I developed his intellect, and as 
soon as he could make himself understood, he told me 
that when he was quite little, a lovely young woman 
used to delight in caressing him, that she curled his 
beautiful blonde hair in ringlets, and that he wore fine 
clothes. One night however, he was made to get into 
a coach with a man, and the coach rolled away, away, 
a very, very long time; at last they came to a field and 
a cottage, and there his clothes were stripped off; 
another man then took him by the hand and made him 
walk on, and on, and on; it was all the time night, and 
one night he fell asleep. On that night it was, that 
I found him, M. Count,’ added the abbeé, pausing as if 
in expectation of an answer, and upon receiving none, 
he added,‘ As soon as the child had grown up, I travel- 
led with him for the purpose of discovering his, parents, 
telling his history to every body. Fifteen days since, 
being at Toulouse, in crossing a square, Joseph —I 
named him Joseph, M. Count, in honor of . the saint on 
whose day I found him— Joseph, I say, suddenly turn- 
ed pale, trembled, and was agitated; his eyes eagerly 
wandered over every object in. the enclosure, the trees, 
the houses, even the benches placed at intervals to sit 
on ; then suddenly.bursting into tears, he darted for- 
wards to a large house and seemed near fainting when 
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he touched a curiously wrought brass ring, attached to a 
bell-rope. ‘It is here that I was born, he said to me 
by signs —‘ And that ring?’ —‘ The servant who car- 
ried me abroad, used to lift me up that I might take 
hold of it and ring the bell?—which he rang at the 
same time, though I need not tell you, M. Count, that 
no one answered it. A neighbor however informed me, 
that this uninhabited house belonged to the Count de 
Solar, who had resided for a long time at Bordeaux, 
that is to say, at a distance of three leagues from Tou- 
louse, in the Castle St. Ange. You now know the’ rea- 
son of my coming here.’ ‘ But the child, the child ?.’ — 
eried my father, and by the trembling of his voice | 
perceived that he wept. * The child is but two steps 
from you, M. Count,’ said the abbé —he it is, who res- 
cued your second son this morning from the water,’ 
* Oh let us go to him, let us go to him,’ said my father. 
1 too, like my father, said, let us go to him, and sprang 
out of bed, not recollecting that I was only a listener. 
But my father, as soon as he had uttered the words, ‘ let 
us go to him,’ cried out, ‘impossible! impossible ! 
hear me, M. Abbé.’ 

** Oh my brother, for my brother you are, I will. have 
it that you are my brother; if they refuse you your 
name, your titles and your fortune, I will restore them 
to you, or else [ will share your poverty with you. Lis- 
ten, listen, my brother, my dear brother, to our father’s 
answer to the abbé, and do not judge him before you 
have heard him — indeed, this was the request which he 
made to the abbé. My father had grieved extremely 
over your infirmity ; but when two years afterwards, | 
came into the world, his grief degenerated, and changed 
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into ill will towards you,; ‘had he only been the sec- 
ond son!’ he would say to my mother ; ‘ but it is dis- 
mal to think that the heir of my name and fortune must 
be a deaf mute, while~ Julius (pardon me my brother, 
for repeating my father’s words) will possess as cadet, 
almost nothing.” One day he even proposed to my 
mother — he told the Abbé — the giving up to me your 
rights. My mother, more just, refused her consent. 
«God sent him to us first,’ she said to him, ‘ he is the 
oldest, he alone shall bé Count de Solar.’ Things were 
in this situation when you became ill, very ill. One 
night your death was expected every moment; my 
father called Boujet, the son of an old servant of the 
family. ‘Take my eldest son,’ he said to him, ‘and 
depart with him this very night. Repair to a convent in 
Madrid, of which I here give you the address, with a 
letter to the Prior. If you save my son you must bring 
him up; here isa large sum of money to pay for the 
admission of both of you into this monastery. 1 shall 
circulate here the rumor of his death. Ten years hence, 
sooner or later according to my pleasure, you are to 
bring him back to me, and I will adopt him. Julius must 
be my sole and only heir, and the other shall be a priest.’ 

“Oh my brother, how God sets at nought the calcula- 
tions of men. Boujet was from Picardy. He was in 
love with his cousin and wanted to marry her. What 
did he do? He departed, but when he was at a few 
leagues distance from Peronne, he entrusted you to 
a beggar, charging him to lose you. There was little to 
fear from a poor deaf mute, as you were then. He 
then withdrew to his own country that he might marry 
his cousin, and wrote to my father that you were dead. 
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But the righteous God punished Boujet. Three years 
afterwards his wife died, his child also died, and he 
himself was so ill that he expected to die. He wrote 
to my father all that 1 have now told you, and from that 
time my poor father has not had a moment's peace ; by 
day his meditations and his fears for your fate have 
plunged him into bitter musings; by night frightful 
dreams have placed you before his eyes dying of fam- 
ine, in a hospital, or trampled under horse’s feet. What 
more shall 1 say to you, my poor dear brother, mine 
elder, my lord? My father has requested that he may 
have time for consideration until tomorrow — not in re- 
gard to restoring to you his heart and affection — but 
his titles, his fortune. And I, in whose behalf you are 
to be disinherited, will accept neither your spoils nor 
your patrimony. Come, and assert your rights, Come, 
come, my elder brother, my deliverer, come to my arms. 
Your brother, 
Jutivus DE Soar.” 


On reading this letter, the young deaf mute remained 
prostrate beneath contending emotions. He! a poor, 
nameless, feeble child, brought up by the charity of a 
priest, to belong to a powerful family, an illustrious 
name, to have an honorable father, and a tender mother ; 
to have a brother for whom, not knowing him, he had 
risked his life, and for whom now that he did know 
him, he was willing tolay it down. Motionless, oppress- 
ed, his eyes riveted to the letter wherein he had read 
his destiny, he would have forgotten every thing, had not 
the valet who was waiting for an answer, touched his 
arm, in order to remind him of it. Instantly tearing out 
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a leaf from the litle book, which together with a pencil 
he always carried about with him, Joseph forthwith 
wrote, 

* Let our father’s will be fulfilled. Oh my brother; 
it is not for thee to prevent it, and still less is it for me 
to take advantage of thy generous purposes. I ask 
of my father neither his titles, his fortune, nor his name. 
What use have |——a poor child degraded by nature, for 
those splendid gewgaws? All | want, is his affection, 
my mother’s love. I ask not thine, my brother, because 
I have it. Come thou to me, Julius; for I may not 
enter my father’s house, save with his permission and 
leaning on his paternal arm. 

The Abbé de l’Epée’s pupil.’ 


Having folded and sealed this paper, the deaf mute 
tore a second leaf out of his book and wrote, 

* Monsieur, 

‘One of your sons, in all the anxiety of the 
most tender, the most respectful, and the most submis- 
sive filial affection, is waiting for you to please to assign 
him a place in your mansion; and should it be the 
meanest, he will bless you. 

‘Let your paternal goodness subscribe the name he is 
to bear.” 

Then enclosing in this second letter the one which 
he had just received from his brother, and directing it to 
M. the Count de Solar, he handed the two parcels to the 
servant, who departed. 

Joseph arose ; he inquired of Cadichone for the inde 
and repaired thither that he might implore God to give 
him strength to sustain his happiness, should his father 
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recognize him, or courage to rise above his grief should 
he be repulsed. 





Joseph had remained a long time upon his knees in 
prayer, when he felt two fond arms surrounding his neck 
and a kiss imprinted on his brow; he turned his head, 
there stood Julius,‘ Take this,’ he said, forgetting that 
his brother could not hear him, ‘ take this,’ presenting 
him with the opened letter which he had written that 
morning to the Count de Solar. 

The deaf mute cast his eye on the signature, and was 
near swooning with joy when he read, 

Ferdinand, Count de Solar. 

Had his ears’ been open, he would assuredly at that 
moment have heard his father cry to him, ‘ Ferdinand, 
come into my arms!’—he wonld have divined his 
mother’s feet in the rapid trembling steps which sounded 
on the pavement of the church as, happy in the recovery 
of her first-born, she rushed to meet him; in the agita- 
ted deportment of the venerable man who had found, 
sheltered and educated him, and who by dint of labors 
and exertions had recovered for him his family, he would 
have perceived all the noble and disinterested sentiments 
contained in that man’s good and generous heart — 
noble, since without knowing him he had made him his 
son, and disinterested —in that, while loving him as his 
own child, he did not hesitate to restore him to the 
family whence he sprung. 

As for Ferdinand, he was near expiring with joy when 
he felt himself clasped in his father’s arms, and when 
he recognized in the beautiful lady who embraced him 
with transport while she bathed his face and hair with 
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her tears, the lovely young woman who formerly 
smoothed his soft curly hair with her white fingers. 
But in the midst of his happiness, the grateful and affec- 
tionate deaf mute forgot not his benefactor. Tearing 
himself from the arms of his father, his mother and 
Julius who held his hand fast clasped, he hastened to 
throw himself at the feet of the abbé de |’Epée. 

* *To you | owe every thing,’ he said to him in his 
mute but expressive language, ‘to you life, to you the 
sentiment of life; to you the knowledge of God and 
of things animate and inanimate ; to you the divine 
power of being able, a poor deaf mute as I am, to 
transcribe my own thoughts and to read the thoughts 
of others; to you, in short, the unexpected happiness 
of again finding my parents, and of finding them such 
as I had imagined them in the golden dreams of in- 
fancy.’ 

The day was a festival at the castle St. Ange. The 
joyful vassals came to congratulate the Count de Solar 
upon the unexpected return of his eldest son. But on 
the evening of that very day, this interesting young man 
sent his brother a letter composed in the following terms. 

* Dear Brother, 

* When God laid his hands on my tongue and my 
ears, he doomed me to obey, never to command. In 
creating me apart from other beings, God ordains me to 
live apart. Forgive me, dear brother, for having just 
taken from you a portion of the tenderness of my father 
and mother, as it is all the patrimony I covet from those 
dear and venerated authors of my existence. Retain 
the coronet of nobility which so well becomes your 
noble-favored brow ; retain the fair fortune which you 
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will so well know how to use. For myself, I must not 
and cannot abandon him whose life has been lived in 
mine, who made himself again a child that he might 
play with me, a preceptor that he might instruct me, 
a priest that he might teach me the love of God. As 
his arms have been my cradle, mine ought to be the 
staff of his old age; he guided my tottering steps, and 
I must sustain his feeble ones; in short,as he opened 
my eyes to the light, his must be closed by me. 

This, my brother, is what I had to say to you; and 
as you possess the gift of voice, that heavenly music 
with which [ am unacquainted —I request you by gen- 
tle words to obtain for me the permission of my pa- 
rents, to dedicate myself to God and to my second 
father. You will be able to console them in my ab- 
sence ; but nothing on earth could console my dear and 
affectionate abbé under my loss. Every year, on the 
return of this happy anniversary, I will revisit the pa- 
ternal roof ; I will sit at my father’s table, I will refresh 
my heart with my mother’s sweet looks, and initiate my 
soul into those pure, intimate, sacred pleasures of do- 
mestic affection, from which I have till now been sev- 
ered. Julius, for this, as well as in order to compel you 
to accept my birthright, | use the authority of that right 
which I lay aside in your behalf. 

Ah! sweet is slumber when the heart is satisfied ! 
when one lies down with a brow blessed by a father’s 
hand, with cheeks moistened by a mother’s kisses, with 
the hand clasped in that of a brother, and the eye fixed 
upon that of a friend —all this happiness is mine, my 
brother, and I shall sleep in peace. 

FERDINAND DE SoLar.” 


VOL. xIV. 11 
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All was done as the young deaf mute desired. After 
sojourning some time at the castle, he departed from it 
one fine morning, in the company of the Abbé de 
’Epée. 

Charles Michael de |’Epée, born at Versailles, No- 
vember 25, 1712, was the son of an architect. Edu- 
cated at first in a religious seminary, he early abandoned 
the dress of a priest in order to become a lawyer, but 
thanks to Bossuet, bishop of Troyes, who invited him 
into his diocese, he soon returned to his first profession. 

As | have mentioned in this narrative, it was the sight 
of those two young maidens, so lovely and so helpless, 
which excited in him the idea of dedicating himself to 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb. He possessed 
only an income of seven thousand livres, but the lib- 
erality of the Duke de Penthiévre supplied his de- 
ficiency. Living in the midst of these unfortunates, 
like a father surrounded by his children, the Abbé de 
YEpée robbed himself for them. It was in the midst 
of them and his weeping friends, that he died, Novem- 
ber 13, 1782, aged seventy years. The Abbé de 
’Epée was unquestionably one of those men who have 
been most useful to humanity. He caused science to 
make a great advance, and yet in his life-time he could 
obtain from the government no grant in favor of a 
special establishment for the unfortunate class of the 
deaf and dumb. Not before the year 1791, was a 
house allotted to these sufferers in the neighborhood 
of the Celestines, with a sum of money amounting to 
$100 francs, by a decree of the Constituent Assembly, 
which received the sanction of Louis XVI.” 

L. 
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JOY. 


Written on the peaceful and happy death of a beloved 
young member of a Sunday School. 


Joy! Whence art thou? Not of human birth, 
Though dwelling still on earth; 

Thou flutterest here and there with restless wing, 
Waiting toward Heaven to spring. 


I’ve seen thee sporting with the laughing child, 
. So frolicsome and wild; 
4 He thought that thou wert his ; — but thou wast gone, 
And he was left alone! 


I saw bright youth in the gay springtide time, 
Life’s hopeful, glowing prime ; 

For thou mad’st them all so bright and fair, 
They knew not grief was there. 


And much I feared when thou thy flight shouldst take, 
: Their very hearts would break ; 
But thou hadst given them words of promise sweet, 
“Full shortly we shall meet.” 
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Then flittedst thou near one with drooping head, 
Weeping his sister dead ; 

He saw thee not, but felt thy heavenly breath, 
And sweetness found in death. 


And then [ saw that bright one faint and dying, 
The springtide days fast flying; 
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_ Bat tender love was round his suffering bed, @ 
And soothed his aching head. 


And near him Jay Spring’s freshest, fairest flowers 
That told of happy hours; 

Their beauty cheered his racking pain awhile, 
And sweetly cid he smile ; 


For thou wast near; no more with flitting wing 
Threatening away to spring ; 

But with thy heaven-born sisters, Faith and Love, 
To waft his soul above. 


Blessed and beautiful! I know thee now 
By thy calm, radiant brow! 
Thou comest from God’s own eternal throne, 
To mark us as his own! M. C. 





/ 
FATME EFFENDI, 
OR, THE LITTLE ABYSSINIAN SLAVE. 
Translated from the French of Madame Belloe, 


“In a province of Abyssinia situated in the 12th 
degree of latitude, a poor child was taken prisoner at 
seven years of age and carried captive to Sennaar, then 
to Nubia, and from thence to Egypt. Being sold and 
re-sold a number of times on the route, she was ob- 
liged to traverse on foot beneath a burning sky the 
hundreds of leagues which separate Abyssinia from 
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Cairo, he nearer she drew to the city, the more her 
value increased for her master, inasmuch as the other 
slaves sinking under fatigue and privation, strewed the 
sand with their dead bodies, and thus marked out the 
track of the dire caravan. At length reaching Cairo, 
Fatmé who was then ten years old, was conducted to 
the bazaar (or slave market) held in one of those low 
obscure halls where the hideous traffic in human flesh is 
carried on. There, exposed to sale with other little 
maidens, tricked out in tinsel and shivering beneath her 
unwashed garments, for the warm climate of Egypt, in 
comparison with that of Abyssinia, was to her a north- 
ern region, the poor child awaited whatever fate chance 
should allot to her. Perhaps her precocious intellect 
asked itself to what new master she was to belong ; 
perhaps she meditated on the distances which she might 
yet have to traverse, or the new countries which she 
might yet have to visit, if she should not be sold here. 
There was however an energy in the mind of this child, 
a trust in God within her soul, which were to triumph 
over this extremity of misery and debasement. 

“ The purchasers arrived ; the merchant extolled his 
goods, he made Fatmé and her companions get up, he 
made them walk and sit down; he showed their white 
teeth and bright eyes as signs of healthiness, their little 
lean taper fingers as the promise of expertness in handi- 
work. They were spoken to, to ascertain whether they 
could hear; in short, the bargain was concluded, they 
had become slaves to the Viceroy of Egypt. 

“It was to no ordinary occupations however, that 
these children were set apart. Bought in the market, 
without knowing what was expected of them, without 
voL. XIV. 11* 
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any inquiries being made in regard to their tastes, they 
were to be instantly converted by order of Mahomet- 
Ali and Clot Bey, first into students of medicine and 
afterwards into physicians for women. Yes, they were 
intended to form a female school, from whence pupils 
might issue, capable of discharging in the hospitals the 
duties both of physicians and of sisters of charity. * 
It was necessary for them to learn the common Arabic 
which they did not understand, and also to be taught 
to read and write. Next they were to be instructed 
in the learned language, the Arabic of books,’ that they 
might be able to read the remarkable translations which 
have been made into that language, of our most dis- 
tinguished French medical treatises. Among them all, 
Fatmé distinguished herself by her rapid improvement 
and wonderful aptitude for the sciences. 

*** Always occupied, always at work, she suffered less 
from the climate than her companions. Out of the nine 
Abyssinians purchased with her, five have died of con- 
sumption and two more are dying. 

“** Up to this present time,’ says M. de Segur-Dupey- 
ron, in a letter from which we borrow these interesting 
details, ‘God has permitted Fatmé to resist this sad 
malady. She is cheerful and strong, and has a fine 
constitution. It is not the will of God that she should 
die. He has endowed her with a lofty intellect, and 
a@ memory never at fault ; he has guided her through 
innumerable perils and hardships, from the centre of 
Africa where she would have lived a useless life, to 
the recesses of the slave market in Cairo, from whence 


* a beautiful name given by the Catholic religion to the pious nurees of 
the sic 
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she was to be taken, a poor captive, to commence the 
era of a new civilization. 

“*Fatmé is kind, and earnestly interested for her 
companions, over whom she rules even more by the 
sweetness and equanimity of her character, than by the 
superiority of her knowledge. She is full of care for 
them, and lavishes continual tokens of her interest upon 
her two poor country-women and fellow pupils, whom 
she sees gradually wasting away. One of these two, 
named Keizeroun, was mournfully complaining ; I said 
to her, through Fatmé, who understands French, though 
she does not yet speak it—‘ Employment is probably 
fatiguing to you, you ought to give yourself a respite 
for a season.’ ‘I would rather die, than not study,’ 
replied the young girl, ‘I want to become learned like 
Fatmé.’ This answer was translated for us, which 
confused Fatmé excessively. 

““* We put our questions in French to the head pu- 
pils, they were translated for them into Arabic, and their 
answers were translated for us. M. Bocti, who was-all 
the time present at this examination, and who under- 
stands Arabic so well that it is impossible to cheat him, 
was in a constant rapture, for it was the first time of 
his visiting the hospital of Esbeckié. 

***Fatmé conversed: upon physiology first, and then 
upon natural philosophy and chemistry. Very strange 
it was, to hear’ the words carbonic acid, oxygen, hydro- 
gen, azote, $.c., which for good reasons are left un- 
translated ino the Arabic language, pronounced among 
all the Arabic words which came from that feminine 
mouth. She told us what were the component parts 
of air, and what; was the office sustained by oxygen 
among the corporeal functions ; she described the com- 
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*. 
position of the blood, she explained to us the uses in 
nature of the carbonic acid, &c., &c. 

“** Indeed, this was not the first time that these young 
maidens had been called on to exhibit their proficiency 
before strangers, in the school. The most learned of 
the Onlemas (Mahometan scholars) had already visited 
them, and after the examination, one of them cried 
out in his admiration, ‘ Our children who go to school 
at the mosque of El-Azar, would not have learned so 
much as these know, in twice as longa time.’ Another, 
stroking his beard gravely, said,‘ This is the beat all!’ * 

‘*** The reputation of Fatmé, as you may well believe, 
has been noised abroad, and some days before we 
arrived in Cairo the daughter of the Viceroy having ex- 
pressed a desire to receive some anatomical instruction 
from her, Fatmé had presented herself at the Harem, 
bringing with her a collection of anatomical prepara- 
tions in wax. The princess was so much pleased with 
her, that she presented her with a magnificent diamond 
knot, to be fastened on her turban, and saluted her by 
the title of Effendi, (corresponding to Rabbi,) a title 
which will be continued to her. 

‘*<« When I requested to see her jewel, Fatmé, whose 
modesty seemed to have been aggrieved by the ex- 
clamations which our admiration of her learning had 
wrested from us, pouted a little, and almost refused 
to show it to us. But one of her companions, a young 
negress, with an air of rogueishness lifted the muslin 
veil which concealed her turban, and we beheld a most 
magnificent mach-allah (the name of the diamond orna- 
ment,) of the size of a hand’s breadth, which not a 
single pupil viewed with envy, but all seemed to exhibit 








* Ceci est Je dessus du dessus. 
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with pride. ‘ Fatmé is a mother to us,’ said the Abys- 
sinians, the Fellahs and the negresses — for at the time 
when the ‘ Beggars’ Asylum’ was founded, they picked 
up on the pavements of Cairo unfortunate young girls 
from the country, who were a prey to the direst misery, 
and made them pupils of the school. 

“‘« The natives of Abyssinia with their sweet mourn- 
ful faces, are superior in intelligence also to the Fellah 
race, and this again ranks higher than the negro. These 
degrees of capacity are observable in the progress of 
these young women. 

“* The establishment of the department of female 
physicians in the hospital of Esbeckié, has been already 
productive of the happiest results. The internal ar- 
rangement of the wards is judiciously conducted, and 
the attendance is performed with method and neatness. 
Moreover, poor women have not hesitated to apply for 
medical aid, since they have had the assurance that they 
should be nursed by persons of their own sex. The 
young female physicians assume the special charge of 
the infants born in the hospital, which are confided to 
them. They all wanted us to admire the grace and 
healthiness of their adopted children ; each one added, 
‘ This child is mine, is it not superior to the others?’ 

‘*** Formerly too, when only men vaccinated, no one 
wished to carry his child to the vaccinator, because it 
was thought that the Pacha used this meaps for mark- 
ing the children, to prevent their escaping from the 
conscription ; but ever since women have had the charge 
of the operation, the fear has diminished to that degree 
that in eight months no less than three thousand were 
vaccinated, making about twelve a day. I saw the lists 
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which had been drawn up by the female physicians, and 
they were executed with the neatness of the most beau- 
tiful manuscripts. 

*** Upon leaving Fatmé, I said to her, ‘Fatmé, you 
are as pretty, as you are well informed.’ ‘ Of what 
consequence is it whether I am pretty, provided I be 
learned?’ was her reply, ‘I have married knowledge.’ 
I added, Fatmé, ‘you do honor to Africa!’ —‘I wish 
that I may,’ she answered, ‘ but I am laboring for it, 
and some time or other, inch-Allah ! (Please God,) I 
shall know something.’ ”’ 





CHILDREN oF New ENGLAND, — 

Can you read the above account of this young Abys- 
sinian, without thanking God, not only for exempting 
your childhood from the cruel sufferings endured by 
her, but for permitting you to be born in a section of 
our country from which the baleful institution of slavery 
is excluded? Yet while you contemplate her serene 
and dignified composure, and the loftiness of her aim 
in life, do you not bow in reverence to her character? 
In view of her persevering zeal in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, do not your cheeks tingle with ingenuous shame, 
at the contrast between her industry and your own? 
No mother’s loving persuasion, no father’s approving 
smile stimulated or rewarded her exertions. No ex- 
pectation of being compensated by future emancipation, 
supplied an end or motive to her toil; hopeless slavery 
was her lot in life. But in loving knowledge for its 
own exceeding excellence, she found a balm for all her 
sufferings; while her example proves that no meanness 
of outward condition has power to debase the mind. 
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Let Blandina, the slave but Christian martyr, let Fat- 
mé, the black slave but learned “physician and noble 
patriot, ever teach you, that goodness and wisdom are 
treasures independent of outward rank, and that the 
slave is to be honored as a fellow-heir with yourselves 
to the noblest faculties of the human soul. 
In a note at the end of the narrative, Madame Bel- 
loe vouches for the truth of it, in the following words : 
‘‘This is no story invented at pleasure, my dear 
young readers, for your amusement; it is the veritable 
narrative of a person who saw and conversed with Fat- 
mé. I know not whether you will be struck with it 
like myself, but I cannot read it without emotion, with- 
out admiration. So keen a desire for information, such 
laborious persevering efforts made by a poor young slave 
that she might be able to help other poor women, seem 
to me a beautiful example by which all the world, both 
great and small, may profit.” L. 0. 








MARY ANDREWS. 


‘‘ Sprrna, as the renewal of verdure and of vegeta- 
tion, becomes naturally the season of remembrance. 
We are surrounded with objects new only in their re- 
vival, but which we acknowledge as our acquaintance 
in the years that are past. Winter, which stopped the 
progression of nature, removed them from us for a while, 
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and we meet like friends long parted, with emotions 
rather of tenderness than gaiety.” 

And when we meet, the recollection is naturally 
awakened of those who were with us at their last, or 
perhaps still more distant appearance. The friends 
from whom we are separated by distance or death seem 
to be near us still, and we almost involuntarily look 
around as if expecting their visible presence. It is at 
this season that the mild, celestial face of Mary An- 
drews is constantly before me, and her voice almost 
sounds in the balmy air. The last day of March is the 
time on which we received her as a precious gift from 
the bestower of all good, and on each return of which 
we have rejoiced in the possession of such a treasure. 
This association perhaps naturally strengthens the 
vividness with which her image comes back to us in 
this lovely morning of the year, yet the connexion of 
every thing good and beautiful with her character is so 
strong that we can hardly think of the one without 
its calling up the other. She was removed from us, 
(as we trust,) to a brighter and purer world, on the 
twenty-first day of August, 1848. Since that time I 
have been wishing to delineate the qualities which made 
her so lovely and beloved, for the instruction and en- 
joyment of the readers of the * Child’s Friend,” and 
also to preserve a memento of her on the pages which 
when a child she loved to read. I have hitherto been 
withheld by two reasons. The first is that though we 
have every inducement to believe, and to rejoice, that 
a glorious immortality has succeeded this imperfect and 
transitory state, yet we cannot but feel that it is sad to 
see her face no more. For “ our faith is faint and our 
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tears will flow.” And whenever I have planned the 
work, recollections so overwhelming have pressed upon 
my heart, that I have been glad to turn to some other 
subject for relief. Another motive has stayed my pen. 
I have felt my incapacity to do justice to the portrait 
I wished to paint; and I desired to give not a faint 
and feeble, but a true impression. Obituary notices are 
always a record of the virtues of the departed, while 
their faults are consigned to oblivion. For we love to 
dwell on all that was pleasant in our intercourse with 
them, and to forget that any alloy mingled in the cup 
of happiness. But with regard to the subject of this 
notice, the simple and literal truth could reveal no 
faults. Her father says he does not recollect that she 
ever gave him occasion to reprove her. From the time 
accountability commenced, she appeared to think and 
act rightly at all times. The expressions, “‘ Too good 
for this world,” “ She does not seem to be intended to 
stay here,” “ More fit for heaven than earth,” were 
often used by those who knew her intimately. But 
yet we did not realize their force, and when the blow 
came upon us it was with almost stunning power. 

When quite a little child, though by no means des- 
titute of the vivacity and innocent gaiety of childhood, 
there was a sweetness, gentleness, and courtesy in her 
manners that would have been honorable at any age. 
As she grew older, the buds of humility, charity and 
reverence opened, and as fast as her mind could grasp 
them, the principles of Christianity were received and 
acted upon by her. 

Her almost maternal care of her younger sisters 
was unmixed with any assumption of authority or su- 
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perior virtue on her part or of dislike or envy on 
theirs. They loved and reverenced her, and when she 
was removed from them, felt as if a prop without which 
they could scarcely exist had been taken away. 

To her young associates she was ever disinterested, 
gentle, affectionate and helpful; bringing forward the 
timid and humble, though sometimes retiring herself 
into the back-ground to do it. To the poor, the sick, 
and the aged, every assistance and comfort in her power 
was cheerfully rendered. 

The pages of a journal which she kept during a few 
months of the last year of her life, show, that she con- 
sidered the day as lost in which she had not done some 
good, or given some pleasure to somebody. 

It may be thought that this spirit, so faultless from 
the commencement of its existence, came pure and 
perfect from the hands of its creator and only lived out 
its natural life. But the above-mentioned journal 
speaks of struggles, temptations, and efforts which no 
one saw, and which fully prove that her own prayers, 
aspirations, and exertions had developed the harmony 
and beauty which so charmed beholders. 

The close of her life was beautiful as its progress had 


‘been. For about twelve hours before the spirit left the 


body it appeared to be reaching forward to “joys un- 
seen by mortal eye.’ Upon her mother’s asking her 
what she was looking at so earnestly, she replied, — 
“ That beautiful prospect, and oh! what delightful mu- 
sic! don’t you love to hear it?”’ And is it supersti- 
tious to believe that as the material organs decay, the 
spiritual or those of a finer mould, open to sights and 
sounds which our grosser powers cannot perceive? Dur- 
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ing the time in which those about her were unable to 
hold converse with her, or to understand what was 
passing in her mind, she appeared to be recalling 
whatever had been a source of enjoyment to her. She 
had been very fond of riding on horseback, and she 
chirruped as if to her horse, and spoke of seeing some 
friends bathing in the ocean, a luxury which she had 
very recently enjoyed with them. She said to her 
mother that she was in a hurry when she was going 
away, and that she should get there by eleven o'clock, 
and that she wanted to see her little brother (who had 
died a number of years previous to that time.) Her 
prediction was fulfilled. A few minutes after eleven, 
the beautiful tenement which had contained the soul 
we so dearly loved was all that was left us. We con- 


signed it to the gravea few days after, in the hope that 
though 


“ Lone are the paths, and sad the bowers 
Whence her meek smile is gone; 

* * a brighter home than ours, 

In heaven is now her own! 





‘“ Prerer duty to diversion, and cultivate that athle- 
tic frame of soul which rejoices in abundant occupation ; 
and you will soon find the sweetness of that repose 
which follows finished work, and the zest of that re- 
creation on which no neglected duty frowns.” 
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TO A FRIEND, WITH PANSIES. 


* And there is Pansies ; that’s for thoughts.” 


SHARsPERARE. 


Tuovents of Spring, of soft, mild days, 
You bring me, Pansy flowers ! 

Thoughts of the blue-bird’s welcome lays, 
Of April’s smites and showers, 


Thoughts of youth, of those bright hours 
When life was fresh and new, 

When every path was gay with flowers, — 
Sweet Pansies, come with you. 


Tender thoughts of those who, even 
As pure and sweet as you, 

Left us here, and now in Heaven 
Dwell with the good and true, — 


Memories dear, forgotten fancies 
That have slumbered Jong, 
At your bidding, lovely Pansies, 


Come, a pleasant throng. 


Kindest thoughts to her you greet 
Bear with you, Pansy flowers, 

And may your welcome be as sweet 
As are these vernal hours. 


Ss. F. 
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ANNIE GRAY’S JOURNAL. 


[Continued from page 93.] 


Saturday, April 30th. — Carry Monroe sits with me 
now, and on the drawing afternoons when the school is 
still, and Mrs. Howe reads aloud to us, we feel perfect- 
ly happy. To-day our reading lesson was, “* The Voice 
of Spring,” and after the class had finished it, Mrs. 
Howe read it to us herself. We listened very quietly, 
for it was beautiful. Ella went out at recess, telling 
the first-class girls what they had lost by being out. 

Sunday, May 1st.— Sunday School commenced. in 
the morning. We carried fresh green leaves and buds, 
and had a pleasant time examining them with Miss 
E. while she told us new things about them, The min- 
ister who preached, gave us an address about the glass 
dish of moss upon the table. He told us about the 
little seed-cups, and called them tiny urns with lids to 
them which spring off, when the seeds are ripe. He told 
the story of Mungo Park in the desert, it seemed just as 
though he was talking with us. 

May 2d.—No school to-day, and it was so pleasant 
that I went with Emily and some large girls, to find 
flowers. We went to Eden Grove, and found some 
lovely ones; but we lost our way, and got barked at by 
a great awful dog, so 1 was too much frightened to have 
avery good time. I brought home some violets and 
houstonia for “ the twins” as mother calls them. Ed- 
die looked at the flowers with his great serious eyes, 
VOL. XIV. 12* 
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but he wasn’t well enough to be very much delighted, 
Eva was though. She exclaimed “ Oh pretty!” very 
plainly, and gave me the sweetest kiss imaginable. 
This afternoon, May and I went to see Grace Erniste, 
and carried her some violets and arbutus. She is just 
getting well from a slow fever, but doesn’t go out of 
her room yet. She was glad to see the flowers, but 
more glad to see us, Mrs. Frniste said. "We were glad 
to see her I know, and thought she never looked so 
sweet. Her curls were tied back with a blue ribbon 
that they need not trouble her, and she had on a pretty 
blue wrapping gown. If Grace were as old as I, and 
came tq, our school, perhaps I should love her better 
than Ella. She is just as good, and so pretty. 
Wednesday, May 4th. — To-day, Mrs. Erniste wrote 
mother a note asking for May and I to spend the after- 
noon with Grace. So we went very early, and staid 
until George came to walk home with us. Grace is 
a great deal better. Her room looks very pretty, with 
pictures, and images and books, all around it. Over 
the head of the bed is hung a picture of Christ blessing 


_ Tittle children, and over that the beautiful feathery white 


wings of a dove are spread out. There is a tiny white 
marble tablet on a shelf in one corner, which Grace calls 
her altar. There is an alabaster figure of Christianity, 
(she said her mother called it) standing behind it, and on 
the tablet was a basket, with our wild flowers in a wreath 
around the edge, and some rosebuds, and primroses and 
geranium leaves in the middle. She says she does not 
think it is very bad to be sick, in such a pleasant room, 
with every body so kind, only she wishes her father 
would come home, because he always talks with her a 
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little while after tea, and Walter, and sometimes even 
the little twins sit there too and listen. I wish he 
had been there to-night. 

Friday, May 6th. — This morning I was in the sum- 
mer house first of all, and found some primroses marked 
“ for Eddie — and some drawing patterns, and the third 
number of “ Spring’s message to children.” It was very 
hard which to choose, but the book was the most tempt- 
ing thing. Whoever is first at the summer house for 
the next three months, is to have the three numbers 
bound into a book, so father says he “ decrees.” I 
scampered home from school at noon to read in the 
precious boo, and there was Emily in my room just 
in the midst of a story, which she must finish. She 
said it wasn’t my book, I said it was. She said I was 
very selfish, and I said she was. Then she offered to give 
me a new white frock for our bride-doll if I would let 
her finish the story, but I said “* No!” and kept taking 
hold of the book, I was so impatient to get it. It was 
not right for Emily to trouble me so. After she was 
gone, I kept all the time thinking about it, so that I 
could’nt read, and the book never will seem so pleas- 
ant again. I thought of Ella too, I shall have to keep 
my promise and tell her. Emily was the most selfish 
I think, I wish she had been gone to Boston. 

Saturday, 7th. — Last night, May was so sleepy that 
we did not play “‘ Cousins,” so I kept thinking about 
the book. I remembered something about Grace which 
made the tears come into my eyes. Once when I was 
there, Mr. Erniste brought home the March number of 
the “ Spring message” and gave it to Grace. He said 
“ you may read it first this time if you wish.”” We had 
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just begun to read it together, when Walter came and 
eaught hold of it, “* Oh let me have it Grace, do. You 
and Annie can play together.” Grace looked at me, I 
wasn't willing, but said “* well,” and so she gave it up. 
Mr. Erniste looked up very seriously, but only said 
“ My son!” just as he sometimes speaks@yhen he is 
preaching. Grace took my hand and ran jumping out } 
of the room, saying, “1 would rather Walter should 
read it first, a great deal, father.” When we were up 
stairs, I asked her if she did’nt want to keep the book 
herself, but she kept on talking, and playing, and did 
not answer me. This afternoon, I was afraid to be 
selfish, and so I offered Emily the book, but she said 
that she was going to walk. I was very glad, for 
though I thought of Grace and her goodness, I felt all 
the while as if I had a great deal rather finish the 
stories myself first. F. E. H. 








FRAGMENTS 





FROM THE DIARY OF AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER 
THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 








ALONG THE BANKS OF THE RHONE. 





WE left Lyons in a pouring, soaking rain, which 
prevented the first part of our road from being very 
clearly visible. We could only be sure that the high- 
way was very broad, and that the houses looked very 
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dreary ; they all seem built for summer and no other 
season ; and now, in December, their insufficient doors 
and windows, their weather-beaten and paintless condi- 
tion, and the little pent-houses of sticks and laths over 
their doors, covered with brown vine-branches, which 
in hot weather must be very picturesque, with their 
graceful foliage, have, now, an aspect as forlorn as can 
well be imagined. 

This description applies particularly to the poorer 
dwellings, but those of a more prosperous class have 
equally a look of dilapidation. 

The following morning the rain cleared away at in- 
tervals, and the noble outline of the mountains began, 
as we proceeded on our route, to swell on the horizon 
on either side of us, in the early sunlight. The rain 
still falling at a distance, gave us a splendid double 
rainbow across the Rhone, like an aerial bridge of 
heavenly coloring. Our road was now bordered by 
plantations of mulberry trees for the feeding of the silk 
worms on which so much of the trade of Lyons depends. 
There are vines in abundance also along the wayside. 
While, as we went on, the grandeur of the mountains 
was every hour increasing, and the Rhone, as we 
caught grand glimpses of it, appeared more and more 
noble. When the sun was high enough to throw the 
shadew of one fine mountain against another, or to 
cast a broad shade over the intervening valley, the 
scene became a living picture. By mid-day we were in 
the midst of a gorgeous panorama, a series of views 
of horizon — mountains and near river, which now pre- 
sented itself to us in broad sheets or glistening peeps 
as it was hidden more or less, its border-mountains 
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every now and then crowned with a ruined castle; 
then came an old solid looking town at some spot 
where the mountains met close to the river. 

I had been thinking over the differences between this 
river and the Rhine, and it seems to me that the hills 
of the Rhine are less grand, but more abrupt and pic- 
turesque than these, while, instead of towns the Ger- 
man river has sweet villages nestling within its valleys. 
The ruins on the Rhine are much more numerous and 
striking than those here, but there is a grander flow in 
the expanse of the Rhone, and the more regular average 
of breadth. But I have also seen the Hudson as well 
as the Rhine and the Rhone, and the difference between 
them, I think, is that though the American river has 
many interesting points of historical association belong- 
ing to it, yet it has not the profusion of visible remains 
of days gone by, which give such a charm to the others, 
and therefore is, in that particular, inferior to them. 
But, in natural beauty and freshness, and in exquisite 
combination of rock, foliage and water, and at the 
highlands of the Hudson, it is still lovelier than its 
French and German rivals. But, as we went on, we 
came to one view which surpasses all in either the 
Hudson, or the Rhine. After observing the richness 
of the country, as we mounted an elevated ridge, sud- 
denly we came upon such a burst of scenery !— the 
Rhone winding away in front of us among his noble 
mountains, and, at the left side, through an opening in 
the hills near us, there were the Alps! and one gleam- 
ing, cloudlike giant seemed to pass us after another. 
On we came, till Mont Blane stood serene among 
them. They all looked like tossed about restless 
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clouds ; but the “monarch of mountains” rose clear, 
defined and sublime, unmistakable. What an hour of 
worship it was! As we went on, a fine contrast to 
these snowy peaks showed itself in the purple thunder- 
clouds hanging over the opposite Rhone mountains: 
and awhile later the setting sun tinted the Alps with 
lovely changes of rose color melting into twilight grey. 
I cannot tell how long we were watching them: one 
cannot count such moments; they are too nearly allied 
in their fullness to thoughts of eternity for it to be 
possible for the measurement of time to affect them. 
In looking at them, ope rises out of time into where 
time shall be no longer. R. W. A. 





NOCNING BY THE BROOK. 
[See Frontispiece. ] : 


“. wonder if those boys have run away from home! I 
wonder whose horse and wagon they ’ve gone off with! 
I wonder what they have got to eat, and where they got it, 
too!” 


No truants are we from school or from home; 

No “ vagrants,” unlicensed the country to roam. 

On this bright sunny bank we have taken our seat, 

In true gypsy fashion our dinner to eat ; 

And spread our own table here, under the trees, 

With ham, pie and apples, and good bread and cheese. 


That is uncle’s white pony, — a capital fellow, — 

And that’s father’s wagon, just new painted yellow, 

As bright as a butter-cup. Now, if you’d know 

Who we are, where we come from, and where we’re to go, 
Dear inquisitive Yankee, — no more will we tell ; 

We keep our own counsel, and.bid you Farewell. 


Ss. 8S. F. 
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A DREAM. 


I once at a Methodist prayer meeting heard the 
minister relate a dream which some person had told him. 
The person thought he had fallen into a deep well. 
No means for getting out of it were at hand, and no 
person was near to assist him. It was evening, and the 
stars were shining in all their glorious brilliancy. He 
looked up to the sky, and found that as he fixed his 
eyes upon a peculiarly bright star, he began to rise 
gradually. He then turned his gaze upon other of 
the heavenly bodies, and. as he did so, he began to 
sink again. He then turned to the star upon which he 
had first looked, and again found himself ascending ; 
and so it constantly was, whenever he looked at that 
star he rose, and when away from it he sank. The 
minister said this was an emblem of what the star of 
Bethlehem ( Jesus,) was to the sinner. When we had 
fallen into sin, if we looked fixedly at him, and suffered 
ourselves to be drawn by him, we should rise to virtue 
and holiness, but if we turned away from him we should 
sink deeper and deeper, and might finally lose all power 
to rise. M. H. A. 
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